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objects or events identifiable, while his memorization of their
names will eventually enable him to recall them when hearing
them spoken of and they are no longer present to his senses.

At the same time there grows up, side by side with the infant's
discoveries in the world of objects, an awareness of the distinction
that exists between himself and all that is not himself. This
distinction is gradually borne in upon him as the result of his
own exploratory movements, the satisfactions and obstructions
they meet with, and the pleasures and pains to which they give
rise. It cannot be easy, however, for the inexperienced infant
to disentangle himself from his actions so as to get a clear idea
of himself as something apart from them. Life and experience
must for some time resist analysis into actor, action, and thing
acted upon. As one writer has declared, "A baby may pull his
own hair so hard that he cries with pain, and yet he does not
know that it is his own act that produces the pain."

2. THE RECOGNITION AND NAMING OF OBJECTS
The naming activity which the infant begins to pursue with
so much zest in the second year of life proceeds side by side with
an increasing power in analysing his perceptions. But the names
which he learns may be used at first for anything but the objects
as adults see them. For example, bow-wow, pu/f-pujF, quack-quack,
tick-lock, and cock-a-doodk-do may be names at the outset for the
noises associated with the objects indicated rather than for the
objects themselves as visible things. It is only by the infant's
own application of a name to what he regards as fresh instances
of the same thing that we learn what the name really conveys
to him. Thus, a little boy who acquired the name door and subse-
quently applied it to the noise made every time his bricks tumbled
down during play showed that for him door was the name not
for the door seen but the door heard---*'.*., when it was slammed.
How easily wo may be misled into thinking that our language
is perfectly clear to children when it is not may be illustrated by
a quotation from the writings of a missionary who wanted to
know the word used by a Congo tribe for table,
There were five or six boys standing round, and, tapping the
table with my forefinger, I asked, "What is this?" One boy said
it was a dodela, another that it was an etanda, a third stated that it
was bokali, a fourth that it was elamba, and the fifth that it was
meza* . . . One lad thought that we wanted the word for tapping;
another that we were seeking the word for the material of which
the table was made; another had an idea that we required the
word for hatdness; another thought that we wished for a name for